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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
BRIEF NOTES, NO. 6. 
“The Life of Jesus the Christ,’’ 
“BY H, W. BBECHER.”’ 

Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer—You are 
aware that expectancy has beea long kept on 
tiptoe, awaiting the appearance of this por- 
tentous volume,—by that eminent writer and 
scholar. The firat volume is now in the hands 
of many readers, and subject to the ordeal of 
oo opiaion. There are probably few 

ooks, more difficult to characterize ; or con- 
cerning which there will be a greater diver- 
sity of sentiment. The jury will hardly be 
able to agree upon a verdict. There is so 
much that is beautiful, so much that is excei- 
lent, so much that is true, that much pleas- 
ure and much instruction must be derived 
from the careful perusal of the book ; yet, it 
is to be feared, that the readar may be incau- 
tiously betrayed into the errors and mysticism, 
of a mistaken theology. 

The brilliant coloring which an exu- 
berant imagination has spread over its pages, 
the numerous and highly elaborated life- 
figures, which he has so artistically wrought 
into the picture, may so far captivate the 
reader, and chain his attention to their extrin- 
sic beauties that his eye will not penetrate 
deep enough to perceive the defects which 
may exist in the canvass underaeath. 

When the work comes to be divested of its 
ornamentation, when the mind has become 


satiated with its external adornments, when 
it begins to feel the want of something more 
substantial, and to seek for that instruction, 
in the knowledge of Divine Truth, which it 
was undoubtedly the object and desire of the 
author to furnish ; the reader may suffer dis- 
appointment, and may find to his regret that 
its teachings are not always in accordance 
with his own intuitions of the ever blessed 
truth, as it is in Christ Jesus. He may per- 
chance, discover some sentiments, which are 
derogatory to, while others are super-erroga- 
tory of that Truth. ‘ 

“Before we enter upon the’ childhood 
of Jesus, and with still more reason, before 
we enter upon his adult life, it is necessary 
to form some idea of his original nature.* To 
draw up a history of Christ without some 
pilot-idea, is impossible.” —p. 44. 

“ Was he simply and only an extraordi- 
nary man ?” 

“Tf honestly followed to its proper conse- 
quences, it will destroy the grounds on which 
stands the belief of the immortality of the 
soul and the existence of angels and spirits ; 
and finally and fatally, it will deny the va- 
lidity of all evidences of the existence, and 
government of God. * * * According 
to the men of some recent schools of science, 
without denying the existence of an intelli- 
gent, personal God, they deny that there is, or 
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*The Italics are by the writer. 
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can be, any human knowledge of the fact. 

* * God is the wnknown ; and the life 
beyond this, the unknowable.”’—p. 44-5. 

“ Another class of thinkers have repre- 
sented Jesus as more than human, but .as /ess 
than Divine. * * Their theory exalts him 
above angels but,not to the level of the throne. 
It leaves Him in that wide and mysterious 
space that lies between the finite and the 
er. * * * What that being is, to 
whose kind Jesus belongs, they cannot tell.” 
—p. 46. 

aN third view is held, which may be called 
the doctrine of the Church, at least since the 
fourth century. It attributes to Jesus a 
double nature, a human soul, and a Divine soul 
in one body. * * * It is beld that by the un- 
ion of a human and a Divine nature, the one 
person, Jesus Christ became God-Man.”-p. 47. 

“ But, if by another and betier statement 
the divinity of Christ can be exhibited in 
equal eminence and with greater simplicity, 

* * * it will be wise to leave the an- 

tiquated theory of the medieval church, and 
return to the simple and more philosophical 
views of the sacred Scriptures.”—p. 48. 
It must be interesting to inquire what this 
Pilot Idea ; these simple and more philo- 
sophical views, than the Church has been able 
to reach, for the last fifteen centuries, may 
be. To prepare the reader for the announce- 
ment of this bold departure from the church 
to the sacred scriptures, he says : 

“Tt is probable, that the mystery of the 
incarflation never entered the minds of the 
Evangelists, as it exists in ours. It was to 
them a moral fact, and not a philosophical 
problem.” —p. 48. 

What then is the pilot-idea, the philosophi- 
tcal problem of the author which never en- 
tered the minds of the Evangelists? It stands 
out, in bold relief on the title-page of the book, 

“ Jrsus THE CHRIST,” 
and is sufficiently amplified in the subse- 
quent pages. 

“ Jesus was God, and He was made flesh.” 


—p. 49. 
““ Not from the Lord came the child te 
ig t was the Lord himself that came.”— 
3 


“The Divine Spirit came into the world in 
the person of Jesus; not bearing the attri- 
butes of Deity in their full disclosure and 

wer. He came into the world to subject 

is spirit to that whole discipline and experi- 
ence through which every man must pass. 
He veiled his royalty ; he folded back, as it 
were, within himself, those ineffable powers 
which belonged to him as a free spirit in 
heaven. He went into captivity to himself ; 
Wrapping in weakness and forgetfulness his 
Divine energies while a babe. Being found 


in fashion as aman, he was subject to that 
gradual unfolding of his buried powers which 
belong to infancy and childhood, He was 
subject to the restrictions which hold and 
hinder common men. He was to come back 
to himself little by little.’—p. 50. 

“Chriet was very God; yet, when clothed 
with a human body, and made subject through 
that body to physical laws, he was then a 
man of the same moral faculties as man, of 
the same mental nature, subject to precisely 
the same trials and temptations only without 
the weakness of sin. A human soul is not 
something other, and different from the Di- 
vine soul. It is as like it as the Son is like 
the Father.”—p. 53. 

‘““Man’s nature and God’s nature do not 
differ in kind, but in degree, of the same attri- 
butes.”—p. 52. 

Having thus formally rejected : 

1. The Jesus, with a human soul, 

2. The Jesus with a euper-human soul ; 
and, 

3. The Jesus with both a human, and a 
Divine soul, as the true Jesus, he gives 
his allegiance to a carnal Jesus, constituted o 
flesh and blood only, without a soul of any kind, 
whatever. For if the Babe of Bethlehem, 
which was conceived in the womb of Mary, 
was a carnal body, in fashion asa man; and 
if it was God himself, who entered therein, 
and was so conceived and born, two results 
must follow: - That God (Jesus) was and is 
acarnal body; and That God (Jesus) did 
not possess a soul of any kind. For although 
mention has been made of a Divine soul ; yet 
it is absurd to speak of God’s soul, which, if it 
implies anything, must imply an ezistence 
superior to and more excellent than God him- 
self, This is proximal polytheism. 

The reader will hardly question the truth 
of the following statement. 

“For a short period’the enfranchised soul, 
in its new promised land, shone forth with 

reat glory ; but then, like the fathers of old, 

ievers fell back from liberty to supersti- 
tion ; and for a thousand years have been 
in captivity to spiritual Babylon.” —p. 180. 

“They utterly misconceive the genius of 
Christ’s work who suppose that he aimed at 
the establishment of an organized Church. 

* * * As after events have shown, the 
tendency to organize was already too strong. 
Religion has been imprisoned in its own insti- 
tutions. Perhaps the most extraordina 
contrast ever known to history is. that whic 
exists between the genius of the Gospels and the 
pompous claims of church hierarchies. Chris- 
tians made haste to repeat the mistakes of 
the Hebrews. Religion ran rank to outward- 

ness. Toe fruit, hidden by the enormous 
growth of leaves, could not ripen. Spiritu- 
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ality died of ecclesiasticism. If the church 
has been the nurse, it has also often been the 
destroyer of religion.”—p. 179. 

The scales of a medieval evangelicalism 
having been in a degree loosened from the 
mental vision of our author, he indulges in the 
following rapturous effusion : 

“ The captivity is drawing to a close. The 
Jerusalem of the Spirit is descending, adorned 
as a bride for the bridegroom. The new life 
in God is gathering disciples. They are 
finding each other. Not disdaiaing outward 
helps, they are learning that the Spirit 
alone is essential. All creeds, churches, insti- 
tations, customs, ordinances, are but steps 
upon which the Christian plants his foot, 
that they may help him to ascend to the per- 
fect liberty in Christ Jesus.”—p. 180. 

Methinks the reader, in the ardency of his 
feelings, will unconsciously exclaim: Is this 
the dawn of the Gospel Day, when “’The Sun 
of Righteousness shall arise with healing on 
his wings.”—Mal. 4:2. Or is it the mere 
momentary glare of a lightning flash, to be 
followed by increased darkness. 

We do not readily perceive the coinci- 
dence claimed by our author. We do not 
know how to compare flesh with spirit. We 
are unable to harmonize the Christ which he 
so vividly portrays, with that other Christ 
which actuated Jesus of Nazareth. Indeed, 
the idea which lies at the root ofthe diffi- 
culty, isso radically distinct from the pilot- 
idea of professed theologians, that there is 
little probability that they will be able to 
recognize it. For “what man knoweth the 
things of a man, eave the spirit of a man 
which is in him. Even so the things of God 
knoweth no man, but the spirit of God.”—- 
1 Or. 2, 11: 


Gloomy as the picture is of the state of Re- 
ligion, in the self-styled Evangelical Churches, 
which our author has furnished, yet there is 
hope. We are told that “ spirituality died of 
ecclesiasticism.” Not so, spirituality never 
dies. It has existed, it does exist, and will 
continue to exist, through all the ages of 
Eternity. It may be obscured in men’s minds 
by the more pompous claims of church hierar- 
chies. It may be shut.out from their veiw by 
the dense clouds of ecclesiasticism. But this on- 
ly for a season. Even now, away down in 
the council-chambers of a preposterous theol- 
ogy, a gleam of light is springing up. For 
“We havea more sure word of prophecy, 
whereunto, ye do well that ye take heed ; as 
unto a light that shineth in a dark place un- 
tilthe day dawn, and the day-star arise in 
your hearts.”—2 Peter, 1:19. “Even the 
root and offspring of David, the bright and 
morning star. ’—Rev. xxii: 16. 

“This discourse (on the mount) recognizes 
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the soul as the man. The bodyis only the pas- 


sive instrument. Action is only the evidence 
of what is going on within ; it has no moral 
character, good or bad, except that which is 
impressed upon it by the faculties which in- 
spire it. * * * It is the soul that de- 
termines manhood.”—p. 356. 

This annunciation comes to us with the 
freshness of a new revelatiom from heaven, 
to the mind of the author. 

It is gratifying to observe how completely 
it will abrogate the pilot-idea, and solve the 
philosophical problem which has so long puz- 
zled the wise and prudent. Apply this new 
revelation to Jesus, as to other men, and all 
obscurity and inconsistency will vanish. Nor 
is there any mode of reasoning, however fal- 
lacious, any equivocation, however ingenious, 
that can evade such an application. 

The soul is the man, the soul determines 
manhood, the body is only a ive instru- 
ment. This is just as applicable, just as true, 
of Jesus, as of Peter or of Paul. So far then 
was the man Jesus, the carnal body, from be- 
ing the Christ, the very God, he was nothing 
more than a passive instrument, a 
body, wherein and whereby the indwelling 
spirit which descended upon him as he rose 
from the baptismal font, might manifest 
himself to the world. 


To those who are untrammeled with the 
machinations of a scholastic theology, and 
whose spirituality has not died to iasti 
ism, this imple, and intelligible view will 
satisfy all the requirements of the Christian’s 
faith in regard to Jesus. It fully agrees 
also with his own ideas of himself. 

The Scriptures, as most other writings do, 
abound in a form of speech which the school- 
men called metonomy. Jesus often spake me- 
tonomically. Thus, 

“They have Moses and the prophets, let 
them hear them.”—Luke xvi. 29. 

They have the writings of Moses and the 
prophets, let them read them. Again, 

“Verily, verily, I say unto you, before 
Abraham was I am.”—John viii. 58. 

Not that Jesus was before Abraham ; he 
was not born till 1800 years after the death 
of the patriarch. But the actuating and 
anointing power, the Holy Spirit, the indwell- 
ing Christ (of which Jesus was only a passive 
instrument) was hefore Abraham. 

“Tt is expedient for you that I go away. 
If I go not away, the comforter will not 
come unto you.”—John xvi, 7. 

Here Jesus spake of himself. The Jewish 
religion had run rank to outwardness, all their 
expectations were outward. Spiritualism was 
dead to ecclesiasticism ; that so long as Jesus 
remained in the outward, they could not be 
made to comprehend and accept the spirit- 
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ual inward appearance of Christ within their | folks to-day, real heroes, real men and wo- 


own souls. E. MIcHENER. 
New Garden, 4th mo. 1st, 1872. 





MARTYRS, 


No one can read history with his eyes open 
without being moved and thrilled by the 
record of the illustrations of the martyr 
spirit with which the ages have been en- 
riched. 

The history of the Church is in large 
measure, the story of the brave souls whose 
hearts were fired with the divine enthusiasm, 
and who braved all peril even to the bitter 
death in the interest of the sacred cause. 
Eliminate from the pages of ecclesiastical 
history the record of the men and women 
who counted themselves too dear for any 
service less noble than the truth, whom 
earth could not bribe or buy, who walk with 
jubilant feet even amid the fury of the flames, 
so the service to which they had devoted 
themselves seemed to demand it; leave out 
their sublime story, and we have but a mea- 
gre remnant left. 

The religious teacher does not do his whole 
duty unless he makes effort to keep the mem- 
ory of these heroic ones alive in the affections 
of those who can know them only in history. 
No church can afford to forget its martyrs, 
its saints, its heroes, its fathers and mothers 
in the Lord. Nothing will so thrill human 
hearts, at times, as the story of the heroes 
who have walked the way before us; who 
espoused the sacred cause when it involved 
personal sacrifice, even peril, and proved 
their devotion by the loftiest heroism. Com- 
- mon gratitude would prompt us to remember 
with hearty interest those who laid the foun- 
dation courses of the house which shelters 
us. But we need to do it for inspiration, for 
encouragement. We shall be braver to un- 
dertake, more patient to endure if we can 
feel sure that other souls have fought the 
grand fight to splendid purpose. And while 
we remember those who have been heroes 
and martyrs in truth, we must be careful to 
keep this fact in mind, the age in which we 
live has also its saints, heroes, and martyrs. 
Human life to-day furnishes men and women 
who—by the order of their living, the gran- 
deur of their striving, the beauty, the divin. 
ity of their purpose—deserve to be ranked 
with that noble company who, in time past, 
have contributed such precious things to the 
life of the world. 

It takes a deal of faith and moral courage 
to live nobly to-day. The allurements that 
threaten the mode of life have mighty power 
against souls,and he must be man indeed 
who will stand up straight-and strong in his 
purpose to serve the Lord. There are real 





men, real people, who will not be disobedient 
to the heavenly vision, who will, in spite of 
all obstacle and hindrance, listen for and 
hear too, the heavenly voice, and who, in 
beautiful fidelity, obey its gracious direction. 
They are not easily discovered; they must 
be sought to be found; they do not sound 
their trumpet; they hate and despise this 
tendency which seems to be growing for each 
man to sound his own praise—The Liberal 
Christian. 

ScrENCE, too, is a minister of God—an 
ev..ngelist—whose mission is to “show us the 
Father,” and regenerate the world. With 
no conscious God in her perceptions, she yet 
refreshes and expands the idea of God by new 
revelations of the heights and depths and in- 
finite riches of the wondrous All. With no 
moral sensibility of her own, she yet deepens 
the sense of obligation in man, ok solemnizes 
human life by showing how most exact is 
nature’s frame in which that life is set, where 
the severe and geometrizing God suffers no 
transgression, and no defect that is not com- 
pensated by its just equivalent ; where every 
law is self-executing, and the wildest excesses 
—the meteor’s path, the earthquake’s brief 
spasm, the comet’s long but measured fur- 
lough—are all minutely prescribed and timed. 
With no human sympathy in those eyes that 
look creation through, she yet strengthens the 
bonds of love by a wiser adjustment of human 
relations, by multiplying means of beneficence 
and extending opportunities of good. With 
no charity in her arm, she yet evangelizes the 
world by closer commerce of man with man, 
by furnishing wings to missionary zeal, and 
implements to charity, by dissolving the rocky 
barriers of prescription, by developing the 
vast resources of nature for the comfort and 
relief of the suffering and the edification of 
human kind.—Dr. Hedge. 

UNSELFISHNESS IN PRAYER. 

The order of petitions in the Lord’s Prayer 
is very striking. A creature made up of wants 
and imperfections comes to an all-powerful 
Giver. It would seem almost inevitable that 
his first utterances should refer to himself. In- 
stead of that, we are taught his whole first 
thought should regard God only,—“ Hallowed 
be thy name.” All his own needs and weak- 
nesses are to be held in abeyance, while his soul 
thus goes up in reverent praise. Next comes 
the remembrance of the whole family of man, 
in an aspiration wonderfully inclusive of all 
possible good for the entire race. Then follows 
what is at once a submission of the soul’s own 
will to God’s, and an exaltation of that Divine 
Will to full sovereignty everywhere. These 
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great thoughts, reaching up to Divinity itself, 
out to all mankind, a looking far forward 
to the final consummation of all things—these 
are to fill the soul, before it asks so much as 
daily bread for itself. 

What a sublime height of self-forgetfulness 
is this! And it is set for attainment, not be- 
4 fore a choice few, but the ordinary man and 
woman. Here is illustrated the glory of 
Christianity—that it lifts man above himself. 
Slavery to self is the moral curse of existence. 
It is the root of all sin. It is a power so mighty, 
so subtle and all-pervasive, that it often holds 
those who have earnestly striven for high 
things. Even when a man sets himself to the 
task of elevating his character into goodness, 
and by laborious effort and painful self-denial 
assiduously builds himself up out of sensuality 
and all coarse forms of sin, he may find himself 
still self-centred; self-consciousness robbing 
virtue of its charm; no free and rich emotion 
going out from his heart toward any other 
being in the universe. 

' Christianity brings the man who fully re- 
ceives it into avgust union with the whole 
t system of living beings. Its declaration 
is, “ No man liveth unto himself, and no man 
dieth unto himself.” Its perfect example is 
that of One who merged his full glory of Deity 
in the depth of fallen humanity, for human- 
ity’s sake. Its whole spirit is love, which 
“seeketh not her own.” It takes men as lit- 
tle children, to be reached at first through the 
lowest channels, to be won, if need be, by ap- 
peals to their fears, or, next higher, their hope 
of happiness,—but it leads them up and up, 
till their present pain or pleasure is the last 
thing in their thoughts. We pray for near- 
ness to Christ as the highest good for ourselves. 
And were we fully partakers of his spirit, we 
should share that absorbing involvement in 
the joys and sorrows of others which is the 
central motive of all highest life.— Christian 
Union. 
EXTRACT FROM A LECTURE BY THE “ DEAN 

: OF WESTMINSTER.” 

“ To Galileo, humanly speaking, (he says) 
it was owing that we had our present knowl- 
edge of the stars, of the relation of the earth 
to the solar system, of the signs and distances 
and revolutions of those innumerable heav- 
enly bodies. Now it was certain that by re- 
vealing to us this vaster infinity of space, he 
revealed to us, in a sense not understood be- 
fore, the infinity of the universe, and there- 
fore of God, and it was true that the im- 
measureable nature of God was a doctrine 
known in a sense before. But it received an 
enlargement and an extension beyond con- 
ception when mankind were made to feel for 
the first time that the stars were not mere 
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spangles in the sky, but vast worlds like ours, 
and that the distance between them was not 
to be counted by hundreds, or by thousands, 
but by millions of miles. 

The order, the intelligence, and the Su- 
preme Will, which guided these vast systems, 
then became known as they never had before, 
and this special knowledge had never passed 
away, but had gone on increasing and fructi- 
fying from age to age. In the same year in 
which Galileo died Isaac Newton was born. 
And thus the torch of scientific truth was kept 
alight and passed from hand to hand. 

This was the first benefit tha the wished to 
point out, as derived from Galileo’s appear- 
ance; and the second was the triumph of 
faith over sight, and of reason over prejudice. 
Let them think what difficulty there was in 
receiving the truths which Galileo announced. 
All the world up to that time believed that 
the earth stood still, that the sun went round 
the earth, that the sun rose up in the sky 
and set below the earth ; all the evidence of 
our senses, all the testimony of human lan- 
guage, all the authority of immemorial tra- 
dition, all the authority of every church and 
every sect, even the letter of the Bible itself, 
was dead against this new discovery ; and on 
the other side, there was the opinion of one 
gifted man, appealing to the results of his 
researches. And tle opinion of this one 
gifted man, resting on what he had seen, but 
what nobody else had seen, though every one 
was invited to investigate, had prevailed 
against all the habits, prejudices and tradi- 
tions of the ancient world. : What a lesson 
did this teach us of humility and deference 
to the true authority of the really great and 
wise—what an example it furnished of the 
triumph of truth over obstacles that seemed 
to be insurmountable. 

One more benefit which Galileo conferred 
was by the way in which the triumph of his 
opinions was acknowledged. When he an- 
nounced that the common expressions about 
the sun’s rising and setting were contrary to 
fact, a thrill of aorror ran through Christen- 
dom. All the alarms which had since been 
raised by the advance of science were raised 
then; all the efforts which had since been 
used to maintain the letter of Scripture at 
the cost of its inward spirit were used then. 
Most sincere and natural was this alarm, no 
doubt ; but we knew that it was unfounded, 
and so, we might be sure, would be all such 
alarms which had been and were to come. 

In the person of Galileo the battle was 
fought and won. He was put down for a 
time; but his system prevailed, and had be- 
come a law of Christian thought, and the 
cause of religion had not lost, but gained 
immensely by the triumph of the cause of 
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science. In this way Galileo not only en- 
larged for us our views of God and the uni- 
verse ; he also enlarged for us our idea of 
the Bible itself. He raised our thoughts of 
God to a vaster range than ever they had 
reached befure, and helped to raise the Bible 
toa higher and more unassailable pinnacle 
than it had ever reached before. It was then 
established once for all that the Bible was 
not intended to teach us the details of physi- 
cal science. Jt was proved once for all that 
the discoveries in the world of nature, how- 
ever important, and contradictions to the 
letter of Scripture, however positive, had no 
connection whatever with the essence of true 
religion. 

It was acknowledged then that what the 
Bible taught us was not how the heavens 
moved, but how we should move towards 
Heaven. The Bible had gained and not 
lost by being disencumbered of the false 
theory which fastened it to false systems of 
philosophy. The Bible had survived the dis- 
eoveries of Galileo; it had survived —which 
was, perhaps, more extraordinary—the blun- 
ders of those who persecuted Galileo, and we 
might be sure that it would survive all the 
conclusions of science, and all the follies of 
those who resist the conclusions of science. 
Galileo was imprisoned for his opinions; his 
opinions were declared to be heresy. Even a 
hundred years later, the Jesuits in their great 
edition of Newton’s “ Principia,” were obliged 
to say that they could not accept his opinions 
as true, because the Pope had condemned 
them ; and now, one of the best observatories 
in Europe where Galileo’s principles were 
carried out to perfection, was the observatory 
of a Jesuit father, in the Jesuit College at 
Rome.— The Christian Register. 


DR. FRANKLIN’S VIRTUES WITH THEIR 
PRECEPTS. 

Temperance: eat not to dullness, drink not 
to elevation. 

Silence: speak not but what may benefit 
others or yourself, avoid trifling conversation. 

Order : let all your things have their places, 
let each part of your business have its time. 

Resolution: resolve to perform what you 
ought, perform without fail what you resolve. 

Frugality : make no expense but to do good 
to others or yourself, 7. e., waste nothing. 

Industry : lose no time, be always employed 
in something useful, cut off all unnecessary 
actions. 

Sincerity : use no hurtful deceit, think in- 
nocently and justly, and if you speak, speak 
accordingly. 

Justice: wrong nove by doing injuries or 
omitting the benefits that are your duty. 

Moderation: avoid extremes, forbear re- 
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senting injuries so much as you think they 
deserve. 

Cleanliness: tolerate no uncleanliness in 
body, clothes or habitation. 

Tranquility : be not disturbed at trifles nor 
at accidents common or unavoidable. 

Humility ; imitate Jesus. 


——_—__—360-- 


HIDDEN LIFE. 


Life has two ways of working—the hidden 
and the revealed, the outer and the inner, the 
benomenal and the essential. It is not the 
east of its mysteries that, however-far back 
we trace its steps, there is still a law within a 
law, a life within a life, which we cannot find, 
but which is the source of all that we can 
find. It is always the hidden life which gives 
tone, and force, and reality to the outer lite. It 
is the things not seen which establish or bring 
to naught the things that are. The planet 
and the pebble rest with equal ease in the 
just balance of hidden forces which, if shaken 
a little from their subtle poise, would shatter 
the universe. Each age values itself by its 
outward life of thought, and deed, and disci- 
pline. But history soon forgets all that, and 
values the age for the hidden life that was in 
it, of which the age had not dreamed, except 
through the prophets whom it stoned. No 
age seems romantic to itself. It is only in the 
after-time that men find what music and 
strange rhythm there was in those days so 
dull to the multitudes. 

And we all make this same mistake in our 
estimate of life. When we count our re- 
sources, or estimate our success, or question 
the fitness of our discipline, we seldom think 
that our best resources are hidden ; that our 
truest strength comes we know not how nor 
whence ; that sometimes when we are weakest, 
then is our strength made perfect. We seldom 
think that our best success is seen in nothing 
which we can put into figures or words; a 
success which has been wrested from the fail- 
ure of all the world calls success ; success in 
finding a great wealth of hidden life. We 
seldom think that that discipline is most fit 
which defeats our false ambitions, and 
checks our fevered haste, and brings us home 


| to ourselves, and bids us be still and know God. 


How this inner life makes itself felt every- 
where! Its presence or absence marks the 
widest difference there isin characters, * * * 

Wherever this inner life is, there are beauty, 
comfort, culture, worship. If your friend's 
heart is large enough, his hovel will seem like 
a palace ; if his inner life is rich enough and 
childlike enough, it will always give you food 
for thought; and if his soul has exchanged look 
and answer with God,wherever he sleeps there 
is Bethel, and though his pillow be but a stone, 
there the angels ascend and descend. 
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Oh! the charm there is about these lives 
which are hid. What repose, what strength, 
what cheer! We look upon them as we look 
into deep rivers, and wonder how deep they 
are, and to what height they would rise if re- 
sisted. We get near them in trouble, for 
their quiet cools our fever ; their discipline 
never seems mysterious. The stream of change 
runs through their lives as the mountain 
brook runs through the miner’s sieve, washing 
away quartz and sand, but leaving the grains 
of gold in deeper waters below. How poor 
all other success seems when compared with 
this of a tender, prophetic, spirit life !— W. 
A, Staples, 


Gp orarhary. 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTEBS. 














Thy letter was particularly interesting to 
me, and: Iam glad to see the Editors inti- 
mate, if they do not quite promise, that they 
will widen out a little. I must say, however, 
that, 1 have long enjoyed the Intelligencer, 
and though they might go a great deal 
faster, as far as J am concerned, yet taking 
all things into consideration, I have never 
felt free to censure those who manage it. I 
think I can form some idea of the difficul- 
ties they have to encounter and overcome, 
in order to succeed at all, and I have often 
felt that a word of sympathy and encourage- 
ment was due them from those who could 
appreciate their labors. It seems to me it is 
the true way for those who are anxious to 
have the paper keep more fully up with the 
times in which we live, to take hold and 
help it along. It does not seem to me a fair 
thing to stand off and censure the Editors for 
not doing what we have never intimated we 
wished them to do, yet I have reason to be- 
lieve this has sometimes been done. 

Should we not take it for granted the Edi- 
tors do the best they know at all times, then 
if we are not suited and think we know a better 
way, it becomes our duty, as it is our privi- 
lege, to tell them, in a proper manner, of 
that better way (as it seems to us.) If they 
hear, then much good may be accomplished, 
if not, then no blame can properly attach to 
us, and we are left free to work on in what- 
ever direction seems to promise the best re- 
sults. 

I sincerely desire to lay no hindering thing 
in the way of right progress; as for active 
aid in the cause of human progress, intel- 
lectually, morally, and spiritually, I hope 
to do more in the future than I have done 
in the past, but cannot promise much. I am 
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one of the little ones; of course I have one’ 
talent, but do not know about any more. I 

desire, however, to use that talent properly 

and then I know it will increase, as 1 believe 

it has done to some extent already. 

I was surprised to see a “ Scrap” had been 
made out of what I sent thee before. Very 
well; I have nothing to say about that; but 
this I can say, that the more I learn the 
more I discover there is yet to be learned, 
which makes me feel very humble at times, 
and if I have ever had any ambition to ap- 
pear in print, it is gone from me now, so that 
nothing but a sense of duty, or in other 
words, a hope of doing some good would lead 
me to offer anything to be spread before 
others through the medium of the press, but 
this is a feeling which I presume is shared by 
many others, and of which thou art not ignor- 
ant. 





I saw, my dear friend, how low thy spirit 
was yesterday. I know thou felt that the 
life of my own buoyant spirit was in strong 
contrast, and that with it, thou had scarcely 
a sympathetic feeling. I saw that to sympa- 
thize with thee there must be a mind that 
could sit where thou art sitting, but just now 
[ could take the wings of the morning and 
flee into the uttermost parts of the earth. I 
could make the wilderness my dwelling place, 
and exult therein; not to hide from the Al- 
mighty eye—not to escape the rebuke of the 
word of the Lord, or the correction of His 
hand, but because His love is universal, His 
presence everywhere, and where He is there 
is joy in sorrow, plenty in poverty, fullness 
in destitution. I tell thee nothing new. Thou 
hast well known all these things, and that 
peaceful is the rest and pure the enjoyment 
of the tribulated spirit, which seeks its only 
sure resting place in the bosom of the Re 
deemer—the wisdom and power of God. 

I would not take thee from thy rest; I 
would not call thee from thy sweet repose 
in God and firm reliance on his strength and 
ever-saving and enduring love. Oh, no. 
Rest there. It is the safe abiding place from 
the tempest. It is the shadow of a great rock 
in a weary land. Remain in thy rest. Abide 
in thy trust. Rely on the wisdom, the un- 
failing wisdom of our Father and Best 
Friend ; but while so resting, while so rely- 
ing, I would say turn thy eye sometimes upon 
me. I feel that I am asking perhaps for too 
much. I would take thee with me from the 
sorrows of humanity, from the troubled 
walks of life to the eyrie of the eagle, to the 
top of the mountain, above the clouds and 
the tempests, from whence thou might look 
down upon the path of the whirlwind and 
the ravages of the storm. But, thou hast no 
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mind to ascend with me to my erial haunts. 
Thou hast no wish to make the mountain tops 
thy dwelling place. And J love them better 
than life—I mean corporeal life. To methe 
romise is sweet, that the obedient and faith- 
fal shall sear above all sublunary things— 
“shall mount as upon eagles’ wings, shall 
run and not be weary, shall walk and not 
faint.” I sensibly feel that thy hopes are in 
the valley, that at the time of rest from labor 
thou wouldst lie by the streams that run 
softly. But, my friend, however lovely and 
grateful this spot may be, remember that the 
mists rest longest here, and that not here does 
the rising sunbeam rest, and here is not the 
place to see the first dawning of the day-star. 
Wilt thou not remember that the prophetic 
declaration was, “Upon the mountains of 
Israel, the flock of my pastures shall feed, 
upon the mountains of Israel shall their fold 
be.”—Ezekiel 36th. 
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and rule and qualify us for the service He 
may appoint. Under this divine government 
the affairs of our Society will be conducted 
in harmony and love ; we shall experience a 
growth in best things, and when the time of 
separation comes, we will go forth from our sel- 
emn assembly betier prepared for the duties 
of active life. 

Many who, one year ago, were participants 
in the concerns then before us, will come no 
more to our Annual gatherings; some have 
passed on to the church triumphant, others 
through feebleness of body and increasing 
years will be prevented from occupying their 
accustomed places. We shall miss the weight 
of their spirits and the wisdom of their coun- 
sels ; but we believe there are those who have 
taken up their mantles, and who will go on 
in the work appointed. 

There never was a time when practical 


‘ righteousness was more needed, nor when 


== | there was a louder call for a fearless advocacy 
Our ApproacHING YEARLY MEETING.— | of our principles and testimonies. We, to 


This body will convene on the 13th of whom these have, in a measure been entrust- 
next month. Though the subjects that will’ oq should seek for a double portion of the 
claim attention may be very similar to those | Holy Spirit to enable us to overcome the 


of preceding years, yet, a review of the con- | evil in ourselves and qualify us to be minis- 


dition of the Church is always attended with 
interest to its members. 

The opportunities which our Yearly Meet- 
ings afford for social and religious intercourse 
make them occasions of great importance and 
usefulness. By many they are long anticipated 
as seasons for the renewal of strength, and in 
the restrospect, remembered as times of fa- 
vor and abounding. To those who live in 
isolated situations, and where only the two 
or three meet for social worship they are es- 
pecially grateful as the means through which 
these are brought into closer fellowship with 
kindred spirits of the same household of 
faith. 

The Great Head of the Church is ever in 
the midst of those who gather in His name. 
If, when thus convened, we humbly rely only 
upon the power that can quicken and make 
alive, and through the several sittings main- 
tain a care to abide under the overshadowing 
wing, there can be no unwise haste in the 
transaction of business, no undue effort to 
accomplish certain ends, but our only desire 
will be that the Heavenly Father shall reign 


| ters of good unto others. 

| Each generation has its distinctive service, 

| The faithfulness of our predecessors has placed 
us where we are. We need not retrace the 
paths which they have opened, but, under 
the guidance of the same Divine Leader which 
they followed, move on into extended ave- 
nues of usefulness. 

Trusting that the Heavenly power which 
has heretofore been with us in our Annual 
Assemblies will be extended over the coming 
one, we look forward to it with interest and 
hope. 





Tue Inner Lire.—Several communica- 
tions have been received bearing upon the 
subject brought into view by the essay of 
our friend, H. W. Ridgway, some in unity 
with the essay, and others disapproving it. 
We doubt the propriety of dwelling too 
long or saying too much upon a theme that 
must be left to the convictions of individual 
minds. 

We would rather turn to the beautiful tes- 
timonies of the blessed Jesus in reference to 








- pages, or that would profit our readers. We re- 
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the power of Divine grace upon the soul, 
through which is given a knowledge of Christ 
the word—the bread—which “cometh down 
from heaven and giveth life unto the world.” 
John vi. 33. “He that eateth me, even he 
shall live by me,” was one of the hard say- 
ings which occasioned the disciples to mur- 
mur, but in the reply to them was embodied 
a great lesson, “It is the spirit that quick- 
eneth—the flesh profiteth nothing.”—vi. 63. 

May we more earnestly seek after that 
life which is hid with Christ in God, and 
which brings forth fruit abundantly to the 
honor of the great Husbandman. 

One correspondent alludes to our rejection 
of original matter. It is due to him that we 
should take some notice of this complaint 
although it may be only a repetition of what 
we have not unfrequently said—that nothing 
is withheld which we think adapted to our 


their great exertions, the mayor appealed for 
personal aid to benevolent citizens. Ten 
public spirited men—Samuel Wetherell, Ste- 
phen Girard, Thomas Wistar, Israel Israel, 
Thomas I. Peters, Joseph Inskeep, Henry 
DeForest, Andrew Adgate, John Hawkins 
and Caleb Lowne, offered their services. 

These men immediately commenced the 
work of reorganizing and improving the hos- 
pitals, relieving the suffering poor, and fur- 
nishing ambulances, assuming all the powers 
demanded by the crisis, subject to a future 
general meeting of the citizens. 

Four of this committee caught the fever 
in the discharge of their duty and died “ with 
their armor on.” 

Though there was more or leas of the 
the same fever in other parts of the country, 
many neighboring cities and towns prohibited 
all intercourse with Philadelphia. 

Three towns of New Jersey—Woodbury, 
Springfield and Elizabethtown, allowed free 
entrance to the refugees. The city of Wil- 
mington, Del., too, received Philadelphians 
freely, fitted up a hospital for the sick, and 
the citizens nursed many of the stricken ones 
at their own houses. 

The duration of the pestilence was short 
and few new cases occurred after the end of 
the tenth month, and the committee estab- 
lished an orphan asylum to take charge of 
the host of children whose parents had per- 
ished. 

Absentees returned promptly, and the 
usual order of things was restored. The 
committee received the grateful thanks of their 
fellow-citizens, who expressed the hope that 
their services would be held in everlasting 
remembrance. 

The sad experience of the past should 
teach a lesson of wisdom to the present. It 
is much better to prevent the introduction of 
disease by cleanliness and other sanitary pre- 
cautions, than te repent of the neglect too 
late. 
































ceive essays occasionally, which, while they 
are not objectionable, seem to lack point, or 
they are not expressed with sufficient perspi- 
cuity for publication. Such articles are not 
laid aside without a regret that we cannot 
use them, nor without sympathy with the 
writer in his disappointment ; but it is needful 
to exercise a care not to lessen the literary 
merit of our paper, while we hold in higher 
regard the great principles which we advocate. 


Tue PestiLence or 1793.—The ravages 
of small pox in our city during the past win- 
ter have recalled the experience of the year 
1793, when a malignant fever visited the city 
during the summer and autumn, and reduced 
the population, (then only 21,000,) 5,000 in 
three months. We are told that the grave- 
yards, after the pestilence had abated, looked 
like newly ploughed fields. 

Before the coming of the pestilence the 
city was in a very unclean condition, and 
this by many was believed to be the cause of 
the rapid spread of the epidemic. After this 
terrible visitation, municipal cleanliness pre- 
vailed for two generations, and Philadelphia 
became proverbial for purity. 

The disease made its appearance in the 
latter part of the eighth month, and by the 
10th of the ninth month the three guardians 
of the poor having worn themselves out by 





DIED. 


BUTTERWORTH.—At his late residence, near 
Waynesville, Ohio, on 4th day morning the 21st of 
24 mo., 1872, Samuel Butterworth, in the 74th year 
of his age. He had been a member and diligent at- 
tender of Miami Monthly Meeting the greater part 
of his life, when health and strength permitted. 

GRIFFIN.—At the residence of her daughter, 
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Millicent Grover, in Lock Port, Ill., Katy, widow of 
Seneca Griffin, aged nearly 86 years ; a member of 
North Street Preparative and Scipio Monthly Meet- 
ing for more than 40 years. Although, during the 
latter part of her life, her lot was cast amongst those 
of various religious denominations, and far from 
any Friends, yet she stood firm to her profession. 

GRIEST.—At Muofordville, Kentucky, 3d mo. 
28th, 1872, of meningitis, Leander, son of John and 
Hannah Griest, in the 23d year of his age; a mem- 
ber of Camden Preparative Meeting. He was in- 
terred at Camden, Indiana. He was a young man 
much esteemed by his acquaintances. 

MOTT.—Suidenly, on the 30th of 3d mo., 1872, at 
St. Louis, Mo., Elijah T. Mott, eldest son of the late 
John Mott, aged 56 years. Also, on the 25th of 3d 
mo., 1872, at Lyons, Michigan, of consumption, 
Anna, wi‘e of Simeon Mortimer and daughter of the 
late John Mott, in the 631 year of her age. 

ROGERS.—At hia residence, in Waynesville, Obio, 
on Third day the 26th of 34 mo., 1872, Josiah 
Rogers, in the 80th year of his age. He had been 
a diligent attender of Miami Montbly Meeting for 
nearly 60 years. 

TATUM.—On the 28th of 3i mo., 1872, of typhoid 
pneumonia, Lucy M., wife of Joseph Tatum, in the 
59th year of her age ; a beloved member of Woodbury 
Monthly Meeting, N. J. Near her tranquil close she 
was enabled to say: ‘‘Thy rod and Thy staff they 
comfort me. I have had too many evidences of His 
mercifu! goodness to doubt now. All is peace.’’ 

WALKER.—At her home in Waterford, Loudon 
Co., Va., on the 6th day of 4th mo, 1872, Susan 
Walker, widow of Isaac Walker, in the 79th year of 
her age ; she was an Elder of Fairfax Monthly Meet 
ing. 

JENKS,—In Yardleyville on the 23d of 3d mo., 
1872, of consumption, Lizzie J., daughter of Eliza- 
beth C. and the late Thomas Jenks, in the 19th 
year of her age; a member of Makefisld Monthly 
Meeting. 

HAINES —On the 13th of 24 mo., 1872, after a 
short illness of pneumonia Oscar, son of Clark and 
Margaret Haines, in the 24th year of his age; a 
member of Fall Creek Monthly Meeting. 

SHARP.—On the 28th of 2d mo., 1872, after a 
lingering illvess, Lydia J., daughter of Solomon and 
Hannah L. Fussell, in the 34th year of her age; a 
member of Fall Creek Monthly Meeting. 


— 
SPECIAL NOTICE, 


The Pennsylvania Railroad have agreed to fur- 
nish excursion tickets over the line of their road 
from Pittsburg to Philadelphia, at two-thirds the 
full fare, to those attending Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. 

It will be necessary for Friends in the West to 
notify, not later thav the lst of Fifth month, of 
their intention to attend, directed to Jony Comty, 
144 North Seventh St., enclosing a postage stamp 
for an order to be sent to them. 

sacle eet 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


Hopewell, Ohio, 11 A. M. 
Maineville, Ohio, 7 P. M. 

‘* North Castle, N. Y., 11 A. M. 
“ Merion, Pa., 3 P. M. 

‘*  Byberry, Pa., 3 P. M. 

‘¢ Roaring Creek, Pa., 10 A. M. 
‘© Catawissa, Pa., 3 P. M. 

‘* Bethpage, N. Y., 11 A.M. 

“ Jerusalem, L. I., 3} P. M. 

“ Galen, N. Y., 11 A. M. 


4th Mo. 
rT 


21st 
se 


CHARLES SUMNER ON WM. PENN AND THE 
PEACE POLICY. 

To William Penn belongs the distinction, 
destined to brighten as men advance in vir- 
tue, of first, in human history, establishing the 
Law of Love as a rule of conduct for the in- 
tercourse of nations. While he recognized as 
a great end of Government “to support 
power in reverence with the people, and to 
secure the people from abuse of power,” he 
declined the superfluous protection of arms 
against foreign force, and aimed to reduce the 
savage nations by just and gentle manners to 
the love of civil society and the Christian re- 
ligion.” His serene countenance, as he stands 
with his followers in what he called the sweet 
and clear air of Pennsylvania, all unarmed, 
beneath the spreading elm, forming the great 
treaty of friendship with the untutored In- 
dians,—who fill with savage display the sur- 
rounding forest as far as the eye can reach, 
—not to wrest their lands by violence, but te 
obtain them by peaceful purchase, is to my 
mind the proudest picture in the history of 
our country. “The great God,” said this 
illustrious Quaker, in his words of sincerity and 
truth, addressed to the Sachems, “ has written 
His law in our hearts, by which we are taught 
and commanded to love, and to help, and to 
Mo good to one another. It is not our cus- 
tom to use hostile weapons against our fellow- 
creatures, for which reason we have come un- 
armed. Our object is not to do injury, but 
to do good. We have met, then, in the broad 
pathway of good faith and good will, so that 
no advantage can be taken on either side, 
but is to be openness, brotherhood and love; 
while all are to be treated as of the same flesh 
and blood.” These are, indeed, words of true 
greatness. “ Without any carnal weapons,” 
says one of his companions, “ we entered the 
land, and inhabited therein as safe as if there 
had been thousands of garrisons.” ‘This 
little State,” says Oldmixon, “ subsisted in 
the-midst of six Indian nations, without so 
much as a militia for its defence.” A great 
man, worthy of the mantle of Penn, the ven- 
erable philanthropist, Clarkson, in his life of 
the founder of Pennsylvania, says, “The 
Pennsylvanians became armed, though with- 
out arms ; they became strong, though with- 
out strength ; they became safe, without the 
ordinary means of safety. The constable’s 
staff was the only instrument of authority 
amongst them for the greater part of a cen- 
tury, and never during the administration of 
Penn, or that of his proper successors, was 
there a quarrel or a war.” 

Greater than the divinity that doth hedge 
a king, is the divinity that encompasses the 
righteous man, and the righteous people. The 
flowers of prosperity smiled in the Pessed foot- 
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prints of William Penn. His people were 
unmolested and happy, while (sad, but true 
contrast !) thdse of other colonies, acting upon 
the policy of the world, building forts, and 
showing themselves in arms, not after receiv- 
ing provocation, but merely in the anticipa- 
tion, or from the fear, of insults or danger, 
were harrassed by perpetual alarms, and 
pierced by the sharp arrows of savage war. 

This pattern of a Christian Commonwealth 
never fails to arrest the admiration of all who 
contemplate its beauties, It drew an epigram 
of euology from the caustic pen of Voltaire, 
and has been fondly painted by many virtu- 
ous historians. Every ingeauous soul in our 
day offers his willing tribute to those celestial 
graces of justice and humanity, by the side of 
which the flinty hardness of the Pilgrims of 
Plymouth Rock seems earthly and coarse. 

Let us not confine ourselves to barren 
words in recognition of virtue. While we 
see the right, and approve it, too, let us dare 
to pursue it. Let us now, in this age of civ- 
ilization, surrounded by Christian nations, be 
willing to follow the successful example of 
William Penn, surrounded by savages. Let 
us, while we recognize those transcendent or- 
dinances of God, the Law of Righé and the 
Law of Love—the double suns which illumine 
the moral universe—aspire to the true glory, 
and what is higher than glory, the great good, 
of taking the lead in the disarming of the 
nation. Let us abandon the system of pre- 
paration for war in time of peace, as irrational, 
unchristian, vainly prodigal of expense, and 
having a direct tendency to excite the very 
evil against which it professes to guard. Let 
the enormous means thus released from iron 
hands, be devoted to labors of beneficence. 
Our battlements shall be schools, hospitals, 
colleges and churches; our arsenals shall be 
libraries ; our navy shall be peaceful ships, 
on errands of perpetual comoierce; our army 
shall be the teachers of youth, and the minis- 
ters of religion. This is indeed, the cheap 
defence of the nations. In such entrench- 
ments, what Christian soul can be touched 
with fear? Angels of the Lord shall throw 
over the land an invisible, but impenetrable 
panoply ; 

Or if virtue feeble were 
Heaven itself would stoop to her. 


At the thought of such a change in policy, 
the imagination loses itself in the vain effort 
to follow the various streams of happiness, 
which gush forth as from a thousand hills. 
Then shall the naked be clothed and the 


_ hungry fed. Institutions of science and learn- 


ing shall crown every hill-top; hospitals for 
the sick and other retreats for the unfortun- 
ate children of the world, for all who suffer 
in any way, in mind, body or estate, shall 


nestle in every valley; while the spires of 
new churches shall leap exulting to the skies. 
The whole land shall bear witness to the 
change; art shall confess it in the new in- 
spiration of the canvass and the marble; the 
harp of the poet shall proclaim it in a loftier 
rhyme. Above all, the heart of man shall 
bear witness to it, in the elevation of his senti- 
ments, in the expansion of his affections, in 
his devotion to the highest truth, in his ap- 
preciation of true greatness. The eagle of 
our country, without the terror of his beak, 
and dropping the forceful thunderbolt from 
his ponnces, shall soar with the olive of Peace, 
into untried realms of ether, nearer to the 
sun.— Woodstown Register. 


Untrorms For Grris.—A writer in Serib- 
ner’s Monthly does not know “ why it is not 
just as well for school-girls to dress in uniform 
as for boys. There are many excellent schools 
in England where the girls dress in uniform 
throughout the entire period spent in their 
education By dressing in uniform the 
thoughts of all the pupils are released from 
the consideration of dress; there is no show 
of wealth, and no confession of poverty. Girls 
from widely separated localities and classes 
come together, and stand or fall by scholar- 
ship, character, disposition and manners. The 
term of study could be lengthened by the use 
of the money that would thus be saved; and 
while a thousand considerations .favor such a 
change, we are unable to think of one that 
makes against it.” These reflections are sug- 
gested by the fact that in some of our schoo 
the mere item of dress for young ladies is 
often over $1000 a year. 

THE GUEST CHAMBER. 

We have often made extracts from the 
writings of Henry Ward Beecher, and the 
following essay on a point of household econo- 
my, from the pen of his wife, we commend to 
the consideration of our readers: ° 

It is the prevalent opinion among house- 
keepers that the guest-chamber, or “ spare 
room,” must, in every respect, be the best and 
most desirable chamber in the house. We 
think this a mistaken idea. Of course the 
room should be pleasant and inviting, fur- 
nished as tastefully, and with as many con- 
veniences as can be afforded, without curtail- 
ing the comfort and pleasures of the family, 
and with such regard to comfort, that a guest, 
on entering, may feel at once, not only at 
home, but as if surrounded with kindness and 
thoughtful care. All this can be accomplished 
without appropriating the largest and most 
commodious room for that purpose. The 
chambers most used, and, next to the sitting- 
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room, most necessary to the comfort and 
happiness of the family, to whom the house 
is home, and not a mere transient stopping- 
place, should be the best ventilated, the lar- 
gest, and most convenient. The mother’s 
chamber and the nursery (if there must be 
two apartments, they should he separated only 
by a door, that the mother’s care may be 
near at hand) ought to be chosen with refer- 
ence to the health and enjoyment of those 
who are expected to occupy them for years. 
The “spare-room” should be a secondary 
consideration ; for our guests are but tempo- 
rary residents of our rooms, te whom, to be 
sure, must be given all the time and attention 
that family cares will allow ; but to the per- 
manent inmates the house is a resting-place 
from hard labor, a refuge from outside care, 
for some of the family ; and to make it such 
to husband and children, the housekeeper has 
a daily routine of duties which can be won- 
derfully lightened by pleasant surroundings ; 
and thus, for reasons having a bearing on 
every member of the household, it seems to 
us very desirable that more thought, care, 
and expense be given to secure a pleasant out- 
look, a thorough ventilation, and attractive 
and convenient furniture for the family rooms, 
than for the one set apart for those who, how- 
ever honored and beloved, can of necessity 
remain but a few days. 


We would by no means leave the impression 
that a family should selfishly retain their 
regular apartments when so many guests are 
present that several rooms are needed. In 
times of large gatherings, it is very delightful 
to see each member of the household contrib- 
ute some part of his or her rights to the free 
and cordial entertainment of friends. On 
such occasions, if they are not too frequent, 
it is quite amusing, and conducive to much 
sport and cheerfulness, to meet in family 
council and discuss the ways and means that 
may be employed to stretch the house, so that 
twenty people can be comfortably lodged in a 
space where usually eight or ten have only 
sufficient room. This, for a short time, is no 
hardship ; it is like a picnic; and every child, 
from its earliest years, should be taught there 
is a pleasure in giving up rights, whims, and 
fancies, connected with their own special 
apartments, for the accommodation of others. 

he lesson is very easily taught, when they 
see that this is only a temporary thing ; know- 
ing this, when the pressure abates, they will 
return to their rooms better prepared to esti- 
mate and appreciate the care and affection 
which has so pleasantly consulted their taste 
and comfort in arranging the apartment 
which is set apart for them. 

It is painful to glance into rooms in dail 
use, and see no indication that a moment's 
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thought has ever been bestowed upon their 
adornment, or to fill them with objects that, 
to the children’s eyes, will unite grace and 
beauty with usefulness for the family’s every- 
day use. 
enough just for our own family.” But look 
into the guest’s chamber, for which enough 
has been expended to compel pinching in all 
that belongs to home and family comforts, and 
all for the ostentatious display of hospitality ! 
When you see such incongruities and con- 
trasts between the furnishing of the famil 

apartments and the “spare room,” you will 
find the same rule runs through everything 
connected with the family. 
use the commonest kind of delf with odd bits 
of broken or defaced china, = 
and saucers, of every variety «i « 
the food, carelessly prepared, aud of the poor- 
est and cheapest quality, showing the same 
unwise disregard for family comfort. But let 
a visitor appear, and the table is dazzling 
with silver and cut-glass, and loaded with 
dainties over which the utmost skill in cook- 
ing has been expended. This is all wrong. 


“Oh, this will answer? It’s good 


For every-day 
sated cups 


or, and 


Home should be first ; company, of secondary 
importange. Let your family always have the 
best you can reasonably afford ; then cordially 
welcome your friends to share the good and 
pleasant things with you. It is not easy to 
teach children to love home, and prefer its 
society to all others, if they see that all the 
good, and pleasant, and beautiful things you 
possess are only to be used when you have 
visitors. You have no right te hope that your 
children will have good manners or be refined 
if they see the coarsest of everything when 
alone with you, and are called upon, with 
company, to put on company manners. Love 
of home, refinement and good manners are 
blessings that will rust out and be destroyed, 
if not brightened by constant daily use.— 
Christian Union. 
Faira 1n Man.—I cannot but pity the 
man who recognizes nothing godlike in his 
own nature. I see the marks of God in the 
heaven and the earth, but how much more in 
a liberal intellect, in magnanimity, in uncon- 
—— rectitude, in a philanthropy which 
orgives every wrong, and which never de- 
spairs of the cause of Christ and human virtue! 
I do, and I must, reverence human nature. I 
see in it the marks of a divine origin, and the 
pledges ofa celestial inheritance ; and I thank 
God that my own lot is bound up with that 
of the human race.— W. E. Channing. 


init 
The way is long, my children, long and rough; 
The moors are dreary, and the woods are dark ; 
Bat he that creeps from cradle on to grave, 
Unskilled save in the velvet course of fortune, 
Hath missed the discipline of noble hearts. 
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THE BREWING OF SOMA. 


BY JoHN G. WHITTIER. 


The fagota blazed, the caldron’s smoke 
Up through the green wood curled ; 

‘* Bring honey from the hollow oak, 

Bring milky sap,’’ the brewers spoke, 
In the childhood of the world. 


And brewed they well or brewed they ill, 
The priests thrust in their rods, 
First tasted, and then drank their fill, 
And shouted with one voice and will, 
‘* Behold the drink of gods !’’ 


They drank, and lo! in heart and brain, 
A new, glad life began ; 

The gray of hair grew young again, 

The sick man laughed away his pain, 
The cripple leaped and ran. 


‘“* Drink, mortals, what the gods have sent, 
Forget your long annoy.”’ 
So sang the priests. From tent to tent 
The Soma’s sacred madness went, 
A storm of drunken joy. 


Then knew each rapt inebriate 
A winged and glorious birth, 
Soared upward, with strange joy elate, 
Beat, with dazed head, Varuna’s gate, 
And, sobered, sank to earth. 


The land with Soma’s praises rang ; 
On Gihon’s bands of shade 
Its hymns the dusky maiden sang ; 
In joy of life of mortal pang 
All men to Soma prayed. 


The morning twilight of the race 
Sends down their matin psalms ; 
And still with wondering eyes we trace 
The simple prayers to Soma’s grace, 
That Vedic verse embalms. 


As in that child-world’s early year, 
Each after age has striven 

By musio, incense, vigils drear, 

And trance, to bring the skies more near, 
Oc lift men up to heaven !— 


Some fever of the blood and brain, 
Some self-exalting spell, 

The scourger’s keen delight of pain, 

The Dervish dance, the Orphic strain, 
The wild-haired Bacchant’s yell,— 


The desert’s hair-grown hermit suok 
The saner brute below ; 

The naked Santon, hashish-drank, 

The cloister madness of the monk, 
The fakir’s torture-show |! 


And yet the past comes round again, 
And new doth old fulfill ; 

In sensual transports wild as vain 

We brew in many a Christian fane 
The heathen Soma still ! 


Dear Lord and Father of mankind, 
Forgive our foolish ways ! 
Reelothe us in our rightfal mind, 
In parer lives Thy service find, 
In deeper reverence praise. 


In simple trust like theirs who heard 
Beside the Syrian sea, 

The gracious ealling of the Lord, 

Let us, like them, without a word, 
Rise up and follow Thee. 
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O Sabbath rest by Galilee! 
O calm of hills above, 
Where Jesus knelt to share with thee 
The silence of eternity 

Interpreted by love! 


With that deep hush subduing all 
Our words and works that drown 

The tender whisper of thy call, 

As noiseless let ‘Thy blessing fall 
As fell Thy manna down. 


Drop Thy still dews of quietness, 
Till all our strivings cease ; 
Take from our souls the strain and stress, 
And let our ordered lives confess 
The beauty of Thy peace. 


Breathe through the heats of our desire 
Thy coolness and Thy balm ; 

Let sense be dumb, let flesh retire ; 

Speak through the earthquake, wind and fire, 
O still, small voice of calm. 


—~e 


RESURGAM. 
BY SAMUBL C. BLACKWELL, 


There is the promise of a life beyond, 
In man’s intense and ever yearning ory : 

Too good for credence, though the heart despond, 
The universal hope is prophecy ! 


Where the Creator’s fiat shapes a plan, 
Nature attunes herself to that great end, 
Reveals intention tothe mind of man, 
And faith is sight, as we her steps attend. 


Does not the conscious life that longs to live, 

That knows its hope and thinks upon its thought, 
Convey the firmest pledge that God can give 

For the fulfillment of the hope he wrought ? 


Can asoul fail of everlasting youth 
Who thinks and loves, like God,—who spurns the 
wrong,— 
Supremely eager for the light of truth 
And hearing music in the martyr’s song? 


Who weds the right with comprehending joy, 
Who follows duty loyally and free, 

And reckons mere delight a paltry toy, 
Is not he living for eternity ? 





























God, in our nature, writes our destiny, 

There is an oracle forever heard ; 

Believe, my brother, in the life to be! 

God will redeem the pledge His love conferred ! 





WAITING, 


BY JEAN INGELOW. 


Grand is the leisure of the earth ; 
She gives her happy myriads birth, 
And after harvest fears not dearth, 

But goes to sleep in snow-wreaths dim, 
Dread is the leisure up above, 
The while He sits whose name is love, 
And waits, as Noah did, the dove, 

To see if she would fly to him. 


He waits for us, while, houseless things, 
We beat about with bruised wings 
On the dark floods and water-springs, 
The ruin world, the desolate sea ; 
With open windows from the prime, 
All night, all day, He waits sublime, 
Until the fullness of the time 
Decreed from his eternity. 
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THE MARRIAGE QUESTION. 


The problem is just this: How can a young 
man and woman, with the necessities of edu- 
cated and refined people, and not strong 
health, afford to marry, and bring up children, 
on a sinall income? 

The answer is here: First, by discovering 
that the necessities of education and refine- 
ment. do not depend on money for their grati- 
fication. Turkey carpets, silk dresses or “coats 
have nothing to do with the height of their 
owner’s lives, nor do they contribute one whit 
to their culture or good breeding. What will 
contribute to them, and give high caste to 
their own lives and those of their children, 
are some high motive in living, and cleanli- 
ness and beauty in their daily surroundings. 
Now, pure love and sound ci mmon sense are 
the rarest earthly motives which any man can 
bring into his daily work, and cleanliness and 
beauty the cheapest of household plenishing. 
We know a young couple who, during the 
war, married with an outfit of $700 a year, an 
utter disregard of fashion, much love, and an 
absolute faith in self. help and the help of God. | 
They have never lacked a necessity or a com- 
fort of life, and their snuggery of a home, 
which opens daily to the best people in Bos- 
ton, is remembered by every guest, as one 
would remember a heartsome, beautiful pic- 
ture. Yet there is not a Turkey carpet or 
costly painting in it. Any pair of true lovers, 
who will put aside fashion and conventional 
opinions for common sense and good taste, 
marry with a like chance of success. In the 
West, of course, and in the country towns, 
more tangible comfort is procurable for a 
small income than in the seaboard cities ; but 
something is lost in absence from the head- 
quarters of art, music, literature, whose grati- 
fications here are cheap as daily air. In the 
cities, too, an educated wife has a thousand 
chances of helping her husband. In this point, 
indeed, lies the second answer to the problem. 
Our girls can never go back to the washtub 
or broom ; but in a few years we believe they 
will all go to the pencil, or brush, or burin, 
to some headwork or handicraft, and so prove 
themselves helpmeets of another kind than 
their vigorous grandmothers, but quite as 
helpful ; and then the gates of marriage need 
no longer turn on golden hinges.— Tribune. 


NECESSITY OF SLEEP. 

Beecher says there are thousands of busy 
people who die every year for want of sleep. 
Sleeplessness becomes a disease, and is the pre- 
cursor of insapity. Wespeak of sleep as the 
image of death, and our waking hours as the 
image of life. Sleep is not like death, for it is 
the period in which the waste of the system 
ceases, or is reduced to its inimum. Sleep re- 
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pairs Oh aaah en waste which waking hours have made. 
It rebuilds the system. The night is the repair 
shop of the body. Every part of the system is 
thoroughly overhauled, and all the organs, 
tissues and substances are replenished. Wak- 
ing consumes and exhausts, sleep replaces and 
repairs. A man who would be a good worker 
must be a good sleeper. A man hasas much 
force in him as he had provided for in sleep, 
The quality of mental activity depends upon 
the quality of sleep. 

Men, need on an average, eight hours of 
sleep a day. A lymphatic temperament may 
require nine; a nervous temperament six or 
seven. A lymphatic i is sluggish, moves and 
sleeps slowly. Buta nervous man acts quickly 
in everything. He does more in an hour than 
a sluggish man in two hours; and so in his 
sleep. Every man must sleep according to 
his temperament—but eight hours is the aver- 
age. Whoever by work, pleasure, sorrow or 
by any other cause, is regularly diminishing 
his sleep, is destroying his life. A man may 
hold out for a time, but the crash will come, 
land he will die There is a great deal of in- 
temperance besides that of tobacco, opium or 
brandy. Men are dissipated who overtax their 
system all day, and undersleep every night. 
A man who dies of delirium tremens is no 
more a drunkard and suicide than the minis- 
ter, the lawyer, the merchant, the editor or 
the printer, that works excessively all day and 
sleeps but little all night—Del. Co. Repub- 
lican. 


DEATH OF SAMUEL F. B. MORSE, INVENTOR OF 
THE MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH. 

The death of this eminent man took place 
on the 2d inst., in the city of New York. 

Prof. Morse was born April 27th, 1791, 
within full view of Bunker Hill monument, 
He was graduated from Yale College in 1810. 
Along with his, several names in his class oc- 
cupy golden pages in American history. His 
original idea was to become an engineer, but 
he decided on the vocation of an artist, and 
in 1811 went to England with the great All- 
ston, and there became a pupil of Benjamin 
West. 

The success of his “ Dying Hercules” and 
other works encouraged him to contend for 
the prize in historical painting, and from his 
anil the “ Judgment of Jupiter” would have 
won, according to West’s authority, the prize 
had not his early departure from England 
withdrawn it from competition. He lived in 
Boston in 1821. Thence he removed to 
Charleston, and in 1822, settled in New 
York city. In that city he had a commission 
for painting a full-length portrait of Lafay- 
ette. He became the first President of the 
National Academy of Design, and he read 
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the first course of art lectures delivered in | strides than it had ever taken before; they 


America. 

He again went to Europe, but in 1832 he 
was elected to the chair of literature of the 
arts of design in the University of New York, 
and he came home in the packet Sully. He 
learned on board from Dr. Charles 8. Jackson 
thatelectricity had been transmitted through a 
long length of wire, and the great thought at 
once occurred to Prof. Morse that by that 
means messages could be sent. Before Sully 
had fairly reached the American shores the 
main features of the present telegraph were 
invented. 

After various experiments he had, in 1837, 
a working apparatus, which he brought to 
Washington filed a caveat, and sought the 
assistance of Congress to establish a line 
from Washington to Baltimore. Nothing was 
done, however. It is somewhat infinitely 
amusing to turn to the debates of that day, 
and in the light of these times view the rapid 
strides of art and science. He went to Eng- 
land, and a patent was refused there. Final- 
ly he renewed the battle here, and on the 
3d of March, 1843, his bill was passed by a 
vote of 89 to 83. It was at the midnight 
hour of the dying session that $30,000 were 
placed at his disposal, and in 1844 the line 
was completed, and Washington was in in- 
stantaneous communication with Baltimore. 

The first message sent was on the 27th of 
May, and embraced the words, “ What God 
hath wrought!” and the first political news 
transmitted by telegraph was that of the nom- 
ination at Baltimore of James K. Polk for 
the Presidency. The subsequent history of 
the telegraph is familiar to all readers, Prof. 
Morse received honors from every quarter of 
the globe. Degrees, crosses, decorations, em- 


are the basis upon which has been erected a 
stupendous industry which gives remunera- 
tive employment to millions of human be- 
ings; they have given to the press its promi- 
nence and its power, and hey have, in half a 
century, brought the nations of the earth into 
closer fellowship than was possible under 
former conditions, and so have hastened the 
day when the bond of a common humanity 
shall be recognized as a sufficient assurance of 
unity of interest and as an inducement to per- 
petual peace. 

If the benefits conferred by the telegraph 
upon the human race are less important than 
those which have followed the introduction of 
steam power, they are still but little inferior. 
The blessings of the telegraph, like its won- 
ders, are forgotten in the presence of famili- 
arity and custom. But it is easy to imagine 
the disasters and the universal discomfort 
which would follow the suspension of tele- 
graphic facilities over the whole world for 
oneday. The marvelous character of the in- 
vention can be estimated if we conceive what 
we should think if the use of electricity had 
been a lost art for a thousand years, and we, 
without suspicion of the methods employed, 
had been asked to believe, upon the authority 
of ancient writers, that in the old time, the 
Pacific coast of America could communicate 
with England io a few moments, or that Eng- 
land could speak to India in less than an hour. 
There can be no doubt that the credulous 
would have accepted these things as miracu- 
lous manifestations of Divine power, while 
the skeptical would have regarded such 
stories with contempt, as wild fables. But 
we stand to-day in the presence of these great 
achievements almost without consciousness of 


oluments, stars, membership in all scientific | their grandeur or of their stupendous influ- 


societies, and wealth became a portion, but a 
slight one only of his great reward. 

Last year a statue was erected to his mem- 
ory in Central Park, N. Y. He has left a 
name that will be honored among the immor- 
tal ones with which are connected the ad- 
vancement of knowledge and benefit to man- 
kind.— Delaware County Republican, 


THE DEATH OF MORSE, 


The death of Prof. Morse inevitably at- 
tracts public attention in a peculiar and forci- 
ble manner to the splendor of the services 
performed by him in behalf of civilization 
and the race. The discovery of the uses of 
steam as a motive power, and the application 
of electricity to the purposes of the telegraph, 
are the two great events which will make the 
nineteenth century famous to the end of time. 
They form the starting point from which 
civilization has advanced with more rapid 


ence; indifferent, excepting to the practical 
results, which are accepted as a mere matter 
of course. But as the man to whose genius 
we owe the existence of this mighty instrument 
of good passes away from earth, it is but just 
to insist upon the fullest recognition of the 
splendor of the benefit that he conferred upon 
his fellow-men. He was loaded with honors 
during his life, but his present fame should be 
but a fragment of that which should crown 
his memory for centuries to come.—Evening 
Bulletin. 


RICHES AND POVERTY. 
God could have made all rich, or all men poor ; 
But why he did not, let me tell wherefore, 
Had all been rich, where then had patience been ? 
Had all been poor, who had his bounty seen ? 
— Robert Herrick. 


Act where you are, and you will alway 
have a place to act. 
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THE OMNIPOTENCE OF NATURE IN THE 
USEFUL ARTS. 


It was said, in allusion io the great struc- 
tures of the ancient Romans,—the aqueducts 
and bridges,—that their “art was nature 
working to municipal ends.” That is a true 
account of all just works of useful art. Smea- 
ton built Eddystone lighthouse on the model 
of an oak tree, as being the form in nature 
best designed to resist a constant assailing 
force. Dolland formed his achromatic tele- 
scope on the model of a human eye. Duha- 
mal built a bridge by letting in a peace of 
stronger timber for the middle of the under 
surface, getting his hint from the structure of 
the shin-bone. * * The first and last les- 
son of the useful arts is that nature tyrannizes 
over our works. They must be conformed 
to her law, or they will be ground to powder 
by her present activity. Nothing droll, noth- 
ing whimsical will endure. Nature is ever 
interfering with art. You cannot build your 
house or pagoda as you will, but as you must. 
There is a quick bound set to our caprice. 
The leaning tower can only lean so far. The 
verandah or pagoda roof can curve upward 
only to a certain point. The slope of you 


roof is determined by the weight of snow. 
It is only within narrow limits that the dis- 
cretion of the architect may range. 


Gravi- 
ty, wind, sun, rain, the size of men and ani- 
mals, and such like, have more to say than 
he. It is the law of fluids that prescribes 
the shape of the boat,—keel, rudder and 
bows,—and in the finer fluid above, the form 
and tackle of the sails. Man seems to have | 
no option about his tools, but merely the ne- 
cessity to learn from Nature what will fit best, | 
as if he were fitting a screw or a door. Be- 
neath a necessity thus almighty, what is arti- 
ficial in man’s life seems insignificant. He 
seems to take his task so minutely from the 
intimations of Nature, that his works become, 
as it were, hers, and he is no longer free. 

But if we work within this limit, she yields 
us all her strength. All powerful action is 





performed by bringing the forces of nature 
to bear upon our objects. Wedo not grind 
corn, or lift the loom by our own strength, 
but we build a mill in such a position as to 
set the north wind to play upon our instru- 
ment, or the elastic force of steam, or the ebb 
and flow of the sea. So in our handiwork, 
we do few things by muscular force, but we 
place ourselves in such attitudes as to bring 
the foree of gravity, that is, the weight of 
the planet, to bear upon the spade or the axe 
we wield.— Emerson. 

Tae man who begins with professing to be- 
lieve what he does not believe, may end with 
doubting what he does believe. 


ITEMS. 

Gex. O. O. Howarp, at the request of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, is visiting Arizona in the 
character of Special Agent of the Government, to 
report upon the spirit of the Apache Indians in 
respect to hostilities against the whites, to talk with 
the Indians personally, and find out exactly what is 
the truth of matters about which there is no defi- 
nite official information. He has a large discretion 
to take any action which may appear to him to be 
for the interest of peace with these Indians.— The 
National Standard. 


Tue Presbytery of Philadelphia recently con- 
vened, by resolution then adopted, earnestly calls 
upon the members of the churches under its care, 
to use their iofluence to secure the prohibition of 
the liquor traffic, and unti] that can be entirely se- 
cured, to put down all infractions of the existing laws. 


Warcues were invented about fourteen hundred 
years ago. The first portable clock was made in 
1530. Pendulums were not invented until more 
than one hundred years after. 

‘With the Chinese, the water clocks, or clepsy- 
dras, are very old. They used a round vessel 
filled with water, with alittle hole in the bottom, 
which was placed upon another vessel. When 
the water in the upper vessel passed down into 
the lower vessel, it subsided by degrees, announc- 
ing thereby the part of time elapsed.’’ 


A NEw process of making paper from Scirpus la- 
custris Lake-sedge, has been invented by 8. D. 
Baldwin, of Marysville, California. After experi- 
menting a number of years with this material, he 
has succeeded in obtaining therefrom a fine pulp, 
capable of being made into the best quality of wri- 
ting and printing paper. This species of Scirpus is 
abundant in the shoal water of rivers aud bays in 
the Northern States, from the Pacific to the Atlantic, 
growing io greatest luxuriance in the great lakes 
and the St. Lawrence River. By employing stems 
cut in Jane, fifty to sixty per cent. of pulp has been 
obtained, as fine and strong as that from Sea Island 
cotton. A great variety of experiments show its 
value as a serviceable and economical paper stock, 
and indicate that it is destined to come into gen- 
eral use.—Ezchange. 


From numerous data cited in the last number of 
the American Naturalist, it would seem that the 
buffalo formerly ranged over the whole of North 
America. Cortez found a specimen in Mexico in 
1521, which bad been brougit from the country 
north of the river Gila, where herds of them were 
found. Lawson, whose works were published in 
London in 1700, speaks of two buffaloes that were 
killed om Cape Fear river in North Carolina. School- 
craft says that the city of Buffalo perpetuates the 
tradition of the former existence of the buffalo near 
Lake Erie. Charlevoix, writing in 1721, from the 
site where Detroit now stands, says: ‘ At the end 
of five or six leagues, inclining towards Lake Erie, 
one sees vast meadows which feed a prodigious 
number of these cattle.”’ There is evidence to 
show that this noble animal was once plentiful on 
the Kenawha river in Virginia. Audubon states 
that in his boyhood “buffaloes roamed over the 
small prairies of Illinois, and herds of them stalk- 
ed through the open woods of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee.’’ Central Illinois, from the writings of the 
early Jesuit explorers, seemed to have been the 
paradise of the buffalo. Teeth of the bison have 
recently been found in the quarternary clay in 
Gardiner, Me., while their remains‘have been found 
i very far north in British America.— Methodist. 
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